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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. Nov. 24, 1901. 


D d you ever hear of a man who had striven 
all his life faithfully and singly towards an 
object, and in no measure obtained it? Ifa man 
constantly aspires, 1s he not elevated? Dad ever 
a man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, sin- 
cerity, and find that there was no advantage in 
them — that tt was a vain endeavor ? 

THOREAU. 


PRAISE. 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet of 
which to make our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting 
world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl, he gave to 
man for food! 

Praise God for every creature which he made, and 
called it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice! Praise God 
for summer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed; “to you 
it is for meat!” 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world 
is fed! 

Praise God his children all, to whom he gives their 
daily bread! 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MILES STANDISH MONUMENT, DUX- 
BURY. 


Jo. IV. Famous Monuments and Places. 


T is very appropriate that our “Famous Mon- 
ument” for November, the month of 
Thanksgiving, should be one that turns our 

thoughts to Plymouth, where the first Thanks- 
giving was observed. 

Of all that little band of Pilgrims who so 
heartily and earnestly gave thanks to God for 
their full harvest so many years ago, no member 
is wider known than Captain Miles Standish. 
And no one person worked harder to bring about 
their fortunate condition which led to this cele- 
bration than Miles Standish. 

Miles Standish was a soldier by profession, and 
probably came in contact with the Puritans in 
Holland. He was not of their church; but when 
they decided to come to the new country, he cast 
his fortune with them, and he and his wife, Rose, 
were of the company that sailed from Delfthaven. 

He apparently first takes active part in the 
affairs of the Pilgrims after they reach Massachu- 
setts Bay, and are trying to decide on the best 
place for landing. He then appears as leader of 
the expeditions, which were “rather permitted 
than approved,” to explore the shore and find a 
desirable spot for settling. From this time on 
Captain Standish was a prominent man in the 
company. 
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When it became necessary for the colony to 
protect itself against the Indians, Miles Standish 
was elected their military leader. He was always 
on the watch to guard the little band against 
dangers of all kinds, and was ever ready to give 
time, labor, or whatever might be necessary to 
further the welfare and prosperity of the Pilgrims. 

The Indians said of him: “He is a little man, 
but a great captain.” They could neither frighten 
nor outwit him. But, while the majority of the 
red men feared him, Standish had many friends 
among them. Hobomok, one of the friendly 
Indians, was at times a member of the family of 
Captain Standish. 

The captain was rather gruff and abrupt in 
manner; but that he had a large and tender heart 
was shown in his patient and gentle ministrations 
to the sick during that first hard winter. Bradford 
said of him that he never shrank “from the mean- 
est or most loathly services.” And Elder Brew- 
ster said, “‘ Though he may not be godly, he is of 
a verity goodly; and though holy words are full 
seldom in his mouth, holy works are ever in his 
hands.” 

Rose Standish, his wife, was among the first to 
succumb to the hardships of the life in the new 
country. 

Another picture of this brave-hearted captain 
is given to us in Longfellow’s poem, where he 
sends Join Alden, his friend and household com- 
panion : 

“To the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth, say that a blunt old captain, a man not 
of words, but actions, offers his hand and heart, 
the hand and heart of a soldier.” 

We all know how the maiden replied, “ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 

How much basis there is for this tradition is 
uncertain. However, in 1623 Standish married a 
lady named Barbara. In 1631 he moved across 
Plymouth Harbor and built a house on a hill, ever 
since called “ Captain’s Hill.” The place Standish 
named “ Duxbury,” after Duxbury Hall, the home 
of his family in England. 

It is interesting to know that John Alden also 
built a house on this hill about the same time. 
The Alden house is still standing, and still occu- 
pied by descendants of John and Priscilla.. The 
Standish house, on Captain’s Hill, is one that was 
built by the son of Miles about 1666. The orig- 
inal house built by Miles Standish was burned in 
1665. 

On the top of Captain’s Hill stands the Miles 
Standish monument, a picture of which is pub- 
lished in this number of Hvery Other Sunday. 
The monument is one hundred and sixteen feet 
high, and is surmounted by a statue of “the 
sturdy captain,” which is fourteen feet high. The 
statue faces the east. The right hand, holding the 
charter of the Pilgrim Colony, points across the 
harbor to Plymouth. 

Not long ago the legislature in Massachusetts 
voted five thousand dollars to be spent in improv- 
ing the grounds around this statue. For a long 
time the property has been in an uncompleted 
condition, both as regards the statue itself and the 
crest of the hill. It is a pleasure to know that 
this valuable monument and its surroundings are 
in the faithful keeping of an organization called 
“The Miles Standish Association.” General W. W. 
Blackmar of Hingham, Mass., is president, and 
Dr. Myles Standish of Boston, a lineal descendant 
of Captain Standish, is the treasurer. 

Before our series of articles is ended, we shall 
offer something from good old Plymouth, toward 
which, as we have said, the figure on Captain’s 
Hill points. 


Obedience ts the key to every door. 
GnorceE MAcponaxp. 


GOLDEN SEEDS. 


Ir was but a tiny corn grain, 
Sown in the dark, cold ground: 
But it sprang and grew to a bearded ear, 
As the circling months went round. 
The ear was sown again, 
And a hundredfold it bore, 
Thus increasing, till field and plain, 
Gleamed with their shining store. 


It was but a simple song, 
By a wandering singer sung, 
But its pathos soft on the evening air, 
With a stirring message rung. 
And to one in that busy crowd 
It came as a voice from heaven, 
And love and strength for a Christlike work 
Through its thrilling strains were given. 


’*T was only a crumpled leaflet, 
Blown down the squalid street, 

And the wayfarers, all unheeding, 
Passed it with hurrying feet. 

But to one who had stopped to read it, 
With eyes that were dim with tears, 

It brought a hope that she loved to tell 
Through the ever-changing years. 


Then sow ye beside all waters, 
In thought, in word, in deed ; 
Sing love’s song and hopes strew, 
With the seeking and wayward plead. 
It may be the seed ye deem not 
To golden ears shall spring, 
To be gardnered in at the harvest home 
Of the great eternal King. 
Selected. 


Tor Every Other Sunday. 
A PUMPKIN PARTY. 


Part II. 
BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


OR days the house had been redolent with 
sweet and spicy odors. Grandma and 
Mammy Chloe had been as busy as bees, 

and the pantry shelves were loaded with all sorts 
of good things. The big king of the turkey flock 
had been killed and hung up out of the reach of 
four-legged robbers, “To be sweetened by a tech 
0’ fros’,” said Mammy Chloe. 

Everything was in readiness on Thanksgiving 
eve for welcoming the expected guests, and so 
the children went to bed early, with their hearts 
full of joy at the prospect of soon again meeting 
their parents. 

What a bustle there was next morning when 
the travellers arrived! MLaughter and tears from 
the grown folks; shouts of joy from the children; 
and loving coos from the baby whom mamma 
could scarcely believe was the tiny one she had 
kissed good-bye months before. 

While the travellers were resting and telling 
some of their experiences, the dinner-bell rang 
out and the doors between the sitting-room and 
dining-room swung open; and, as the group in 
the sitting-room looked into the room adjoining, a 
chorus of “ Ohs” came from them. 

“ Why-ee, Aunt Carol, you didn’t tell us it was 
goin’ to be lit up!” exclaimed Laddie. “Why 
didn’t you? — it’s beautiful!” 

Aunt Carol laughed softly, and said: “I wanted 
to surprise you children, too.” 

The room had been darkened; and, in place of 
the daylight, it was full of the soft glow of 
candles. 

“Yook-yook, Bwownie,” cried little Floss, 
pointing to them; “it’s the pink some-sins! ” 

On the high mantel, on the sideboard and table, 
and even in the broad window-seats were grand- 


ma’s old-fashioned silver and brass candlesticks,— 
some tall and others low; some single and others 
branching,— each filled with the pretty pink can- 
dles, which looked almost good enough to eat. 

They were all lighted, and their mellow glow, 
falling on the other decorations, made a pretty 
scene. All around the walls were the wreaths 
and garlands of tissue paper Aunt Carol had made, 
and among them were hung the “funny faces” 
made out of the big and little pumpkins; some 
were on the walls, some in the windows, others 
hung from the ceiling, still others peeped out 
from the corners, and one great big one was set 
up on top of the china-closet. 

And the table — what a feast was spread upon’ 
it! The big turkey held the place of honor, and 
there were all sorts of good things to keep it com- 
pany; it was a regular old-fashioned Thanke- 
giving dinner. 

Grandpa sat at the foot of the table and carved 
the turkey, while the children watched with 
bright eyes, the big carving-knife as it cut into 
the tender, juicy meat. Everybody enjoyed 
themselves, and mamma said no other Thanks- 
giving dinner had ever tasted so good, and that 
grandpa’s turkeys would take the highest prize 
anywhere. 

When everything else had been tasted Mammy 
Chloe brought in a big tray covered with a snow- 
white cloth; this she removed, and there was dis- 
played the pies—the golden pumpkin-pies — 
sweet, rich, and crisp as only mammy knew how 
to make them. 

Then at sight of them, all the folks declared 
they had found new appetites; and, when they 
had tasted them, praised them and their maker so 
highly that Mammy Chloe’s big turban was bent 
low in dignified bows, and her black face was 
bright with smiles of pleasure. 

In conversation, interesting and entertaining, 
the afternoon passed quickly away—so quickly 
that all were surprised when the supper-bell rang. 
The doors of the dining-room were again opened, 
and the family entered to be greeted by the 
“funny faces.” 

Wherever one turned there they saw a pumpkin 
face. Some were scowling and others smiling; 
some broad and good-natured looking, others 
slender and with a sour expression; some had the 
corners of their mouths.turned upward in a broad 
grin, and others had them turned downward as if 
discontented, while others, still, had funny puck- 
ered-up lips which made them seem as if about to 
whistle. 

Some of the faces resembled those of grown 
folks, while others looked like those of little chil- 
dren; and the big one on top of the china-closet 
made one think of a fierce giant; one and all gave 
forth mellow gleams of light from mouths, noses, 
and eyes. 

Laddie laughed heartily with the older folks, 
but the little girls were afraid until they were 
made to understand that the light was caused by 
the candles which had been put inside of the 
pumpkin shells. Then, they too laughed at the 
face that seemed to peep at them. 

“Call nurse,” cried mamma. ‘Tell her to bring 
baby; she must see them, too.” 

“Tl get her,” said Uncle Ned, leaving the room. 

Soon a rapping was heard on the door opening 
from the hall. Grandpa threw it wide open and 
in walked King, the steady old watch-dog, who 
was older than even Laddie, who was harnessed 
to the pumpkin carriage Aunt Carol had lined, 
and sitting in it, in state, was baby. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Laddie. ‘It’s 
and ”— 

“And the coach!” exclaimed Brownie; while 
Floss danced about, and Baby patted her plump 
little hands together and babbled in her cunning 


Cind’rella 


way as she looked about her; and even old King 
gave a gruff bark of pleasure. 

“This is the best of all,” said Mamma, taking 
baby up in her arms. ‘We knew you would all 
be glad to see us; but we never dreamed of all 
the pleasure that was waiting for us, and I don’t 
know how we can ever show our gratitude to 
you.” 

After supper came more fun. Papa and Uncle 
Ned played games with the children; and then 
they popped corn and roasted chestnuts over the 
coals in the big fire-place. After that there was 
music and singing, and then came bed-time for the 
little ones. 

“But there is something else, yet, before we 
say good-night,” said Laddie, as, at a nod from 
Aunt Carol, he brought from her room a box in 
which lay two heaps of little packages wrapped 
in pink paper. These he began to distribute to 
all the folks, big and little, in the room. 

“More mystery?” asked papa, as he began to 
unwrap his package. How surprised he was when 
one of the Indians rolled out into his hand; and 
how the children shouted when he pretended to be 
afraid of it!” 

Grandpa and Uncle Ned received Indians, too; 
but to the ladies and little girls the turtles were 
given; while for Laddie there was one of the 
“braves.” Mammy Chloe was not forgotten in 
the distribution. 

“The biggest turtle is for mammy,” said Laddie, 
“cause she ’serves it for makin’ so many nice 
things for us.” 

And the pleased old cook thanked him for it, 
and received it with one of her lowest bows. 

“They’re not to eat,” explained the little boy 
to the company: “they’re to keep to ’member 
our pumpkin party by; they are souvenirs.” 

“ Soo-nurs,” echoed Flossie. 

“We've had the bestest times ever since we’ve 
been here,” remarked Laddie, in confidence to 
Mamma. “Aunt Carol’s told us the nicest stories, 
and grandma and mammy made us all sorts of 
goodies to eat, and now —” 

** We’s had the party,” broke in Brownie. 

“Yes,” assented Laddie; “and wasn’t it splen- 
did?” 

Mamma declared it had been, and every one 
else agreed with her; and papa got up and pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Aunt Carol. 

‘ Just like in a ’vention,” said Laddie. 

And then good-night was said, and nurse took 
the tired but happy children away to be put to 
bed. Soon the grey and brown and blue eyes 
were closed; and their little owners went sailing 
away down Nidnod River, at the end of which 
they found Dreamland and the old sand man, to 
whom they related the day’s experiences, and who 
laughed heartily when they told him of the “ funny 
faces” and all the other things that helped to 
make bright and pleasant the Pumpkin Party. 


The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LET US GIVE THANKS. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON, 


T is a far cry backward to that first “ Fast,” 
ordered by Governor Winthrop of the Massa- 
chusetts Colonies, when the meal was almost 

exhausted, and his good wife and faithful, gener- 
ous housewife soundly rapped the barrel staves 
with her wooden spoon to shake off the last dusty 
particle, that she might share it with a poorer 
neighbor. 

Those were dark days, but succor was at hand; 
and the good ship “Lion,” from England, sailed 
into port with an ample cargo to replenish the 
empty barrels and storehouses of the Colonists. 
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Then that day of “fasting” was ordered to 
become one of feasting; and ‘“ Thanksgiving” 
took the place of the penitential prayers, by means 
of which, according to the dark teachings of those 
days, they had hoped to “placate an austere 
God.” 

It isin memory of this blessed help in an hour 
of sore need, that ‘ta day of feasting and thanks- 
giving” has become an annual and national cus- 
tom. Once it was confined to New England, to 
the direct descendants of those who suffered and 
were famished; but as the New Englanders grad- 
ually colonized the other States, the custom 
spread somewhat, but the dates were so varied 
that people on the alert for visiting opportunities 
often secured two or three “Thanksgiving-din- 
ners.” 

It was left to Abraham Lincoln to proclaim the 
first National Thanksgiving, and it has, since his 
act, been “turkey and plum-pudding day” on 
the same date throughout the United States. 

Let us give general thanks this year, that things 
are no worse than they are with us, that for what 
we have paid dearly, we have not been mulcted 
twice! Let us give thanks that single disasters, 
terrible as they may have been, yet have not been 
doubled. Give thanks for the degree of peace 
attained, and that of itself is a promise of a 
greater degree in time; for each and every step 
forward into the light of a greater intelligence, 
than our fathers knew for health, for life, and 
for all wealth of purse, of intellect, of soul! 

Let us give thanks for each and every progress 
of science, for the “ ties” that annihilate distances 
by placing us “ within a few hours” of our most 
distant friends, a distance that meant days and 
weeks of journeying, that made visits between 
families rare events, and in many cases there could 
be no earthly reunion. 

Thanks for the brains that have found in mere 
wires a force that places us “ within ear-shot” of 
our dearest at any hour of the day or night, 
though separated by hundreds of miles. Years 
ago the feeble, the old, the untravelled, endured 
the pangs of a living death at parting with friends. 

To-day they can “call up over the ’phone” a 
favorite granddaughter just before they retire, 
and as she is dressing for her evening engagements 
and warm the cockles of their hearts by asking, 
“how the baby’s last tooth is coming on? ” 

Why should not each woman in the land look 
forward to a glad Thanksgiving Day, when’ she 
pauses to contrast her life’s routine, her place in 
the world’s work, with that which her mother was 
forced to content herself or at least to seem to be 
reconciled unto! Was not woman’s dreary rou- 
tine the cause of the many eccentrics known in 
our grandmother’s days? The traditions handed 
down of love-cracked ancestresses; of “queer” 
cousins, of grandmothers who were never known 
to smile, all more than hint that woman was not 
made happy by the long days spent over the most 
monotonous duties. 

It is not conservative, it is morbid and pessi- 
mistic to hark backward with long-visaged coun- 
tenances and sigh regretfully for the mis-called, 
* Good old days of the Past!” 

“That our fore-mothers were enabled by their 
own sweetness and the helping grace of God to 
endure life with our stern fore-fathers,” has been 
aptly said to be the highest praise that their des- 
cendants can award to their memory ! 

Let us then give most hearty thanks for all the 
good gifts that the past year has brought to us, 
and pray for patience to bear with grace all those 
evils that we cannot honorably avert! 


OME one has said that ours is an age when 
every one wishes to reform the world, but 
no one thinks of reforming himself. 


oo 


SUCCESS. 


Art the foot of the Hill of Endeavor, 
O Young One, look upward and see 
The shine of the prize 
That dazzles your eyes 
With the gleam of the glory to be. 


Far up in the clouds like a beacon, 
Its lustre illumines the world. 
And you start on your way 
At the dawn of the day 
With the flags of your purpose unfurled. 


Youth, Hope, and Ambition attend you; 
And the line of your march is bestrewn 
With the roses that bring 
You the fragrance of spring, 
While the fulness of earth seems your own. 


Up the steeps of the Hill of Endeavor 
You battle and toil and keep on, 
For the glittering prize 
That dazzles your eyes 
At eve as it did at dawn. 


Its brilliance is always before you 
To lighten the arduous way 
That leads to success, 
Through struggle and stress, 
And crown you with laurel and bay. 


At the top of the Hill of Endeavor,. 
O Old One, look downward and call 
To the brave and the true 
Who are following you, 
God speed and good cheer to them all. 
Wirriam J. Lampron. 


Many preachers shine in the pulpit who lose 
their brilluancy im common conversation. They 
require the stimulus and magnetism of an audi- 
ence to render them forcible and eloquent. 


J. L. BAsrorp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


ET us give thanks! Let us be optimists. 
What though our life seem circumscribed 
and our benefits seem few? 

In reality nothing can circumscribe our life, and 
our benefits are many. Life does not consist al- 


together in the advantages we enjoy. Life con- 


sists mainly in our ability to meet all occasions in 
a cheerful and philosophic way. Life is sweeter 
when we calmly enjoy what we have. 

Let us, then, give thanks! Thanks, that our 
nation survives, though its honored chief dies! 
Thanks, that our cities are slowly emerging from 
the hands of corrupt men! Thanks, that the con- 
dition of humanity is being bettered through eco- 
nomic conditions and charitable ministrations ! 

Let us give thanks when we wake in the morning 
for the new day of opportunity, and at night under 
the brilliant stars for God’s guidance through the 
day. So shall our lives be a constant prayer of 
gratitude. That is what our lives need! There 
is too much bewailing! We are apt to deplore 
our fates! We are too apt to be envious of 
others! 

Here and now is our opportunity. Let us not 
utter thanks with feigning lips. If we cannot feel 
in our hearts the justice of God’s way, let us keep 
a golden silence! But let us search our hearts to 
their depths first, for it is a priceless treasure that 
may lie hidden there. It is a spiritual blessing for 
which we seek! Youth is the time for gratitude. 
May we not delay! May Thanksgiving mean 
more to us than it ever has in years gone by. Let 
us give optimistic thanks! 
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WHO LOVES THE TREES BEST? 


Wuo loves the trees best? 
“J,” said the Spring. 

“ Their leaves so beautiful 
To them I bring.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“J,” Summer said. 

“T give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“J,” said the Fall. 

“T give luscious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“T love them best.” 

Harsh Winter answered, 
“T give them rest.” 


Avice May Doucuas, in The Independent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN A MINUTE. 


BY MOLLY. 


“ ARY ANN! Mary Ann! Mary — Ann!” 
“Yes, ma’am, in a minute,” answered 
a very small, sleepy voice; and Mary 
Ann turned over, stretched, and went to sleep 
again. 

Five minutes later'a voice at the foot of the 
stairs said, “ Mary Ann, are you ’most dressed? ” 
As there was no answer, her mother screamed, 
“Mary Ann!” even louder than she had before. 
“Mary — Ann!” she screamed; and again a faint 
voice replied, “In just a minute, mother.” 

“Come now,” said her mother. “If you wait 
a single minute, you will go to sleep again. Are 
you up now?” 

“Yes, and I’ll be dressed in a minute.” 

Mrs. Barker went back to her work with a sigh, 
and twenty minutes later went to the door to ask, 
“Are you ’most dressed?” 

“’Most, I guess,” replied Mary Ann. 
my stockings on.” 

*Deary me!” Mrs. Barker exclaimed. ‘ What 
under the sun have you been doing?” Going up- 
stairs, she found Mary Ann sitting on the floor, 
stockings both on, and one shoe half buttoned. 
On the floor in front of her was her favorite book 
of fairy tales; and Mrs. Barker, seeing that, said: 
“Well, no wonder you are not dressed. If you 
aren’t downstairs in five minutes, I’ll put that 
book where you can’t find it right away.” 

This made Mary Ann hurry, you may be sure. 
When she got downstairs, she found that it was 
half-past six, so she could not have her morning 
sleigh-ride. Polly had carried her father to his 
work. So Mary Ann had to do the dishes all alone, 
although she poked at breakfast, and was slow 
afterward as she conveniently could be. She 
didn’t have the dishes done until eight o’clock, so 
she had no time for her usual romp with her little 
brother. 

Just as she was going upstairs to change her 
dress for school, her mother called to her, “ Come 
here quick, Mary Ann, before the baby swallows 
his whistle.” Now Mary Ann was looking ata new 
picture in the hall. So she said, “Yes, mother, 
in a minute.” Then the baby had a terrible cough- 
ing spell, and Mary Ann ran into the kitchen to 
find that he had swallowed the whistle. ‘Oh, 
dear!” she exclaimed: “I~meant to come, but I 
was just looking at that picture a minute.” 

“So I see. Looking at the picture didn’t get 
you here.” The reproachful tone in which this 
was spoken made tears come in Mary Ann’s eyes; 
and she ran upstairs, trying to say to herself that 
she didn’t care. 


“Tve got 
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THE. THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


It was quarter of nine, and Mary lived quite a 
little way from the school-house; but she stopped 
to play with her kitten, and so was late to school. 

After she had gone to school, her mother 
thought of a plan which she hoped would cure 
Mary Ann of ‘‘In a minute.” That night, after 
she came home from school, she seemed more 
willing to help. Nevertheless, her mother decided 
to carry out her plan. The next morning she 
didn’t call Mary Ann, and told Polly to let her lie 
abed as long as she wished. Polly was told, also, 
not to do the dishes. When she went to school, 
Mary Ann had not appeared. Nine — ten — eleven 
—and at half-past eleven Mary Ann crept down- 
stairs. She looked so sleepy and tired that one 
would not think she had slept at all. 

“Why, good-afternoon, Mary Ann. 
really up?” asked her mother. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, and then looked 
at the clock, astonished. “Why mother, why 
didn’t you call me? and where’s Polly?” 


Are you 


“Oh, Polly’s gone to school; but I didn’t think 
you would care to go, so I didn’t call you. She 
went a long time ago. Now you had better eat 
your breakfast,— or dinner, rather,— and then if 
you get the dishes done, and want to, you may go 
to school this afternoon.” 

Mary Ann did hurry up, and went to school. 
Since then her mother has not heard much from 
“Tn a minute.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FADED FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuen Summer heard the Autumn near, 
— She turned to seed her world of flowers; 
White Winter hid her jewels dear; ‘ 
But Spring returns without a fear, 
And says to men, “ By sun and showers, 
I give you back these gems of ours!” ; 
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THE PASHIUBA PALM. 


CORN. 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


CeLiA THAXTER. 


THE PASHIUBA PALM. 


HE singular aspect of vegetation in the 
tropics is a theme which travellers seem 
never to tire of describing. Luxuriance 

of growth is seen everywhere, and even the 
mosses, which in temperate regions are very small 
and insignificant plants, in the tropics assume al- 
most gigantic proportions, or at least spread so 
rapidly that the aerial parasitic forms cover and 
weigh down many a lofty denizen of the forest. 
The Brazilian forests are probably not surpassed 
by any in the world for luxuriance of its palms; 
and one of the most curious of the many species 
to be found there is the one shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is known as the Pashiuba 
or Palm of Brazil (Iriartea exorrhiza). At first 
sight one might suppose that stakes had been 


driven around the stem for protection, but upon 
a closer observation these stakes are found to be 
true roots disposed in this strange fashion. Every 
one who has ever examined a corn field must have 
observed large aerial roots spring from the stalks 
near the ground which occasionally reach the 
earth and penetrate and become true roots, sup- 
plying the plant with nutriment the same as those 
produced from the seed. Now these roots on this 
species of the palm are produced in the same man- 
ner, but the first or earlier roots die and decay, 
leaving the outside row to support the stem, as 
shown. These roots are produced successively, 
each row springing from a point higher up on the 
stem; as the fresh ones appear, those underneath 
die off, until on very old ones they are so high 
above the surface of the soil that a man can stand 
in the centre with the stem immediately over his 
head. The roots are covered with small, hard 
prickles, which the natives of Brazil use as 
graters, upon which they reduce the cocoanut to 


a pulp. 


Shutting one’s windows keeps one in the dark, 
but cannot alter the fact that the sun is shining. 
HAZARD. 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM MAID. 


TueRe was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to sit up so; 

I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore such funny little mitts, 
And dainty cap of silk. 

She had a little porringer 
For her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good, so very good; 
Ah, me, I most despair. 

She never tore her Sabbath dress 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then, I really try, and try, 
To do the best I can; 

P’r’aps I can be almost as good 
As a little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes 
I try to sit up so, 
Maybe I'll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 
IsaBELLE C. Woopianp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THANKSGIVING THEY GAVE AWAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


T was a breezy November morning, crisp and 
cloidless. The sky was as blue as June’s 
self could be bringing, and the sunshine 

hardly less tender. The upland fields were still 
green, and here and there an oak or a maple had 
kept a bough of russet or crimson, and it stood 
out in bright relief against the green of the pine- 
woods. 

Three-cornered pond, dropped down half-way 
up the winding hills, was limpid and shadow- 
fringed, and the river on the other side was as 
blue as the skies above it. There were pansies 
still beside the walks, and there was even a scarlet 
dahlia, yes, two of them, leaning out from a 
sheltered place by the southern windows. 

“Who said November’s face was grim?” Kate 
quoted, stopping in the doorway as she went out 
to school. 

“T didn’t,” Margery answered, dropping her 
book to watch a yellow butterfly who seemed to 
think it was still summer time. 

Up the pleasant roadside in the brightening 
sunshine, came presently Abner, the help. He 
stopped at the corner mail-box, and took out a 
letter and a paper. And he looked hard at the 
postmark on the former before he put them both 
safely away in his pocket. 

“H’m! Minnesota. From John’s folks. They’re 
coming, I guess. Maybe not right off, though. 
*T would upset their plans just now, if they should. 
They’re countin’ pretty close on doin’ some visit- 
in’ themselves first.” 

He gave the mail to Margery; she was ironing 
now atthe kitchen window, and she took it into 
the sitting-room and closed the door. When she 
came out again, there was a look in her eyes that 
said “ glad”; but there were two puckery wrinkles 
in her forehead that said, “ Don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

Kate saw them both when she came in from 
school at half-past eleven. Kate taught in the 
graded school, where the districts had been con- 
solidated. Margery had learned all she could 
there a year or two since, and she was studying 
at home with Kate and Roger till they should be 
able to do something better for her. There was 
no high school near them. 

It was harder for Roger, though, than for her, 
because he wanted so much to go to college. 
Indeed, he was almost ready. 
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Kate found the letter on the table. Uncle 
John’s letters, you see, were common property, 
being, nevertheless, uncommonly interesting and 
as frequent as could be expected. Uncle John 
was a Home Missionary out West. At least, he 
had been a missionary, one of the first of them in 
that particular section; and he was now at the 
head of the missionary force of his own denomi- 
nation, and a very busy man in consequence. 
Kate read the letter through thoughtfully; but 
nothing was said about it till they were half-way 
through dinner. 

“J wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn’t for 
grandpa,” said Margery, as if she were going on 
from something that had been said before. 

“They'll be disappointed, both of them,” said 
Kate. ‘We must go over with Uncle John after- 
wards.” 

“ Grandma knows more about your uncle’s work 
than any of us,” said their mother. “She has 
followed it from the beginning.” 

“Tf it was papa’s brother instead of mamma’s! 
Though ’twouldn’t make any difference with 
grandma; and I suppose we should be almost too 
big a party, the whole of us. They mightn’t feel 
like it, either,” said Kate, considering. “Well, I 
guess we shall have to give it up.” 

“Hm! that part of it,” rejoined Margery briskly. 
* At least, we'll give it to them, and be glad of the 
chance to. And we'll take our part of it with ’em, 
if you please. And be glad of that, too. It’s 
lovely to have the chance to, I think.” 

* Besides,” she went on, speaking rather slowly, 
* we’ve had our Thanksgiving, all of us, or a great 
part of it, as we went along. Maybe most folks 
do. ‘There was the planting in all that lovely 
weather, and we all felt as though we had a hand 
in it. And we all did help with the berries,— the 
doctor said being outdoors so much just then was 
what helped mamma most,— though we’d had one 
Thanksgiving, and more about her getting well 
before that. And after papa had been ill, too. 
And the crops,— papa is satisfied with them and 
Uncle Samuel’s legacy,—even the little we've 
used of it has been comfortable,” and she glanced 
contentedly around the pretty, freshly-furnished 
room; “not to speak of what we’ve put by for 
Roger. And the lovely summer we’ve had to- 
gether, and the little journeys and the things we’re 
going to do. Why, we couldn’t give it away if 
we tried, this Thanksgiving! We'll play we’re 
going to, though, and see what we can make out 
of it for them. And I’ll write the letter myself, 
if mamma likes. Seeing her wrist is lamer than 
usual, and something more than common ought 
to be said, maybe, to make them feel right about 
it.” 

But it was a real giving, despite Margery’s 
eager make-believe. To “make Thanksgiving” 
for a dozen people, half of whom are personally 
almost strangers to you and honored and beloved 
guests as well, to be provided for with your choic- 
est resources, and to make provision for their 
entertainment afterwards so that there will be as 
much leisure as possible for every one to “ visit” 
with them all, means a good deal of work for 
somebody; indeed, for two or three somebodies, 
and not a little care and provision. 

And it happened that Kirza Crane, who helped 
in the family whenever she was needed, had 
planned this year to make a long visit before and 
after Thanksgiving with her brotherin Lynn. She 
came, indeed, and offered to defer it, seeing that 
the Searles would need her so much just now; 
but they would not hear of that. 

It seemed like a real giving, too, because of all 
that Uncle John had been doing, because of what 
he had always on his heart. It was something to 
have the opportunity to refresh and cheer him 
after his long years of work. And Aunt Mar- 


garet and Cousin Carlos,— he had been preaching 
these five years now, and Mrs. Carlos, whom they 
were going to love, too, and even Emily and 
Louise had all their own part in it. 

And when Thanksgiving Day really came,— 
their guests had been with them two days already 
—and they sat down together in the golden noon- 
time around the laden tables, with the sunshine 
streaming full upon them and with God’s fair 
world in sight; then, one forgot the little disap- 
pointments and even the greater anxieties and 
perplexities, in the thought of all God’s goodness 
and the sense of his dear love. 

For it must be a close, great love that can give 
such gifts to us as do surround us,— as come, too, 
all unlooked-for into all our lives. Going before 
us, as it were, with all its eager tenderness, and 
seeing better than we could, what would most 
gladden and enrich us, and bestowing it with such 
kind and constant purpose in all the years. 

And after that there were other days of delight- 
ful visiting,— weeks, indeed, when their friends 
were with them quite constantly or left them only 
for little journeys among the other kindred. 

“There isn’t any way to give away some things, 
—to some people,” said Margery, one forenoon 
in February. She was making a pudding, hurry- 
ing a little, for it was late. They had sat up longer 
than usual the evening before, talking, and had 
lingered again at breakfast-time beside. 

“Uncle John knows so much about things, and 
Carlos, too. I don’t see how we can let them go! 
Now that we’ve had them, you see! ” 

But she need not have lamented. The best of 
it all came afterwards. It was in April that Roger 
came home one afternoon with a face so radiant 
that Margery sprang up in eager inquiry. 

“ Guess,” he said, answering her question before 
she had had time to utter it. 

“No, you couldn’t. None of us could without 
knowing. It’s enough to believe it. There’s a 
good deal to it, you see, altogether. Well, then, 
first and chiefly, Cousin Carlos is going to stay 
here this year, and next, most likely, to supply in 
our church. They hope to keep him right along, 
I think, but he’s to stay till he gets recuperated, 
anyway. ‘Theyre to have the parsonage, of 
course — Mrs. Carlos is delighted with it — they 
went over it yesterday. And the people think lots 
of her already. It’s good they got to know her 
so well when folks hadn’t thought of it. 

“Next, he’s going to tutor us,— Fred English 
and me —two hours a day —think of it—not to 
speak of evenings and odd times to get in the 
extras. And he says—he mayn’t be able, not 
knowing quite where we are, but he says he’s sure 
of it—he says he’ll get us both into the Sopho- 
more class at either B— or H—, a year from this 
fall. Think of it, I tell you! ” 

“Why, Roger, I am thinking, and it’s beautiful! 
And to have them here all the time! It’s so hard 
to let folks go after you have had them a while! 
Some folks.” 

“I understand, Mum, being there myself, as 
it were. And I have got imagination, they say. 
But there's an ‘also’ that may interest you. I 
was coming to it when you interrupted me.” 

“Also—don’t be overcome, Margery,—either 
Emily or Lou will stay on with them, and you and 
she are to study regularly with Mrs. Carlos. I 
believe you are to be with us, though, in literature 
and one or two things. And we're all to begin 
with it right away, so to lose no time about it. 
Hear?” wa. 

But there was no need of the inquiry. Mar- 
gery bad heard and comprehended, and had run 
away to tell her mother, and Kate, and Kirza. 
And to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Carlos, too, as 
they chanced to come in from some calls they had 
been making. 


There was a happy little tumult of congratula- 
tion and anticipation that left no room for any 
other comment for a little while. There was so 
much to plan and to think of. But they did take 
time to remember how it had all come about, and 
the Thanksgiving Day they had had together that 
had seemed to be its beginning. 

“For,” said Cousin Carlos, looking hard at 
Margery, “if it hadn’t been for that, and espe- 
cially for a certain letter that came to us before 
we started, before we’d really decided to come, in 
fact, we shouldn’t have come, I fear, just then, or 
stayed. We couldn't help coming, after that. 
And if anybody ever gave up anything on our 
behalf,— we had a suspicion that our coming just 
then might entail something of that sort,— why, 
we never should have guessed it, then or after- 
wards.” 

“But nobody ever did,” said Margery. 


A CHILD’S THANKSGIVING. 


I ruanx Thee, Father in the skies, 

For this dear home so warm and bright; 
I thank Thee for the sunny day 

And for the sleepy, starry night. 


I thank Thee for my father’s arms, 
So big and strong to hold me near; 

I thank Thee for my mother’s face; 
I thank Thee for my dolly dear. 


I thank Thee for the little birds 
That eat my crumbs upon the sill; 

I thank Thee for the pretty snow 
That’s coming down so soft and still. 


O Father, up there in the skies, 
Hear me on this Thanksgiving Day, 
And please read in my little heart 
The “thank yous” I forget to say. 
Kare Warrine Patcu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WILLIE’S THANKSGIVING BIRDS. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ILLIE was not a rich little boy, that is, 
his father was not rich; but he had been 
taught that even children should do all 

they can for the comfort of others. 

And that was why, as Thanksgiving was coming, 
Willie kept wishing he had plenty of money, so 
that he could send a nice dinner to a boy he knew, 
who could not have a turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day, or even a little chicken, he was afraid. But 
his mother explained to him that his papa had 
given some money toward getting food for poor 
people on Thanksgiving Day, and could not afford 
to do any more at present. 

But Willie was not satisfied, and kept breaking 
out with the wish that he was “real rich.” 

“I wish I had such lots of money as old Mr. 
Perkins has,” he said to his mother; “if I had I’d 
buy a big turkey and some nuts for Tommy Bray 
and all his little brothers and sisters, and I’d get 
another turkey for old Auntie Peck, and my! I’d 
make Sammy Gamp grow fat with the great 
dinner I’d buy for him!” 

As Sammy Gamp was the man who did chores 
for any one who would hire him, and was about as 
thin as a man could be to have any flesh on his 
bones, Willie’s mother had to laugh at that last 
speech. 

“Well, my dear little boy,” she said, “I only 
hope that if you grow to be a man and have money 
enough, you will want to do as much for poor 
people as you do now.” 

Mr. Perkins, that Willie spoke of, did have a 
great deal of money; but he did not like to give 
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it away, neither did he want to spend anything for 
the poor. He piled up the dollars, keeping some 
in the bank, and using others in such a way that 
he kept getting more and more money. Yet he 
kept it all himself, and never tried to make others 
happy by helping them a little. 

Tommy Bray and his brothers and sisters had to 
go without many things that children like to have, 
because it had been hard for their father to find 
work; and that was why Willie wanted to send 
them a big turkey and some nuts at Thanksgiving 
time. 

People in Willie’s church were very kind in 
sending food to old Auntie Peck, who was so lame 
she couldn’t walk down stairs, but she mended 
men’s and boys’ clothes in her up-stairs room; 
and Willie had sometimes carried her a plate of 
dinner or a little pail of soup, and auntie’s kind 
voice and gentle thanks had made Willie very 
willing to carry her all he could. 

So he was very happy when the day before 
Thanksgiving his mother sent auntie a nice mince 
pie, and a large piece of plum cake. As for 
Sammy Gamp, he was to have a fine dinner at 
an eating-house. He had cleaned up a man’s cel- 
lar in such good shape that the man had given him 
a ticket that would get him all the Thanksgiving 
dinner he could eat. Willie rejoiced at this. 

When Willie got up on Thanksgiving morning, 
lo and behold! the ground was covered with snow; 
and there had been a very cold snap for the sea- 
son, so that the trees and bushes were all icy, and 
sparkled in the pale sunlight with the frozen drops 
that hung in points all over them. 

After breakfast his mother said to him: “Now 
it is very cold, but clear; so I am going to let you 
run out to play a little while. And you have 
been wishing you were rich and could buy nice 
food for hungry people; but there are some small 
friends of yours over the way who will be very 
grateful to anyone who will feed them. They 
are very hungry, and cannot get food for them- 
selves just at present; so I will give you some 
breakfast for them, and let you take it over.” 

Willie was full of eagerness to know who the 
friends could be; so his mother told him they 
were the birds, and she explained that the: only 
time when the poor little birds could not find 
enough to eat was when ice was on the trees and 
bushes and the ground was frozen hard. Then 
the winter seeds were all covered over, the moss 
was frozen, and the soft bark, fiber, and pods 
were covered with ice. 

“JT have a large panful of crumbs,” she said; 

“and you can put the pan on the old stump, and 
have a fine time feeding your tiny friends.” 
_ There was a large lot opposite Willie’s house 
_ not yet sold to put houses on, and a large stump 
made a nice little table on which to rest the pan. 
In a few minutes, Willie, all warmly wrapped in 
soft, thick clothing, was trotting over to the lot 
with a generous supply of bread-crumbs, and in 
a moment more, a lot of little brown heads were 
bobbing up and down as snow-birds, chickadees, 
and sparrows pecked greedily at the welcome 
crumbs. 

Willie was so pleased and so busy with the 
hungry little crew, that he did not hear a sound 
until on turning around, there stood old Mr. 
Perkins watching him. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Perkins, “ pray what are 
you up to this cold morning? Wasting crumbs, 
eh?” - 

“No, oh no!” cried Willie, “I’m not wasting 
a single crumble; don’t you see I’m feeding the 
poor birdies, ’cause you know they can’t find 
food for themselves when ey’rything ’s covered up 
with ice.” 

“Ah! quite a missionary, aren’t you?” said Mr. 
Perkins ; “ feeding the poor, that’s very nice!” 


Willie never had spoken to Mr. Perkins before; 
but now that he had such a fine chance, he said 
stoutly : 

“JT just wish I had such lots of money as you 
have, Mr. Perkins, I’d have the nicest time! ” 

“Well now, what would you do, little man, if 
you had as much money as you seem to think I 
have?” 

Mr. Perkins’ eyes had crept up as if he was 
about to burst out laughing, but he did not; he 
only kept his eyes fixed on the little fellow who 
wished he had lots of money. And Willie began: 

“Td go right off and buy a big turkey and some 
nuts for Tommy Bray and all his brothers and 
sisters, and I’d get Auntie Peck all she could eat 
for a year, and I’d give Sammy Gamp dinners 
until he was as fat as — as — as you are!” 

Mr. Perkins still looked amused, as he said, 
“ And how do you know that Master Tommy Bray 
hasn’t any turkey for dinner to-day?” 

“Oh, he hasn’t?” cried Willie; ‘cause last 
Sunday at Sunday School Johnny Fish said this 
was turkey week,”— Willie stopped to giggle,— 
“and Tommy said they never had turkey at his 
house. Say, Mr. Perkins,” Willie added with 
boyish eagerness, “isn’t it awful never to have 
turkey? ” 

“I suppose there are a great many people who 
never have turkey,” said Mr. Perkins dryly. 

“Yes, but lots of people could have it if the rich 
folks would only get it for them. My! if I was 
as rich as you are, I’d get a pile of turkeys when 
Thanksgiving came, and make lots of people 
happy. My Sunday-School teacher says that God 
means for us to give away things. My! if I just 
had the dollars you’ve got, wouldn’t I be happy!’ 

That made three times in about two minutes 
that Willie had told Mr. Perkins how happy he 
would make others or how happy he would be him- 
self if he only had his money. 

Now Willie did not know it, but Mr. Perkins 
was not happy. And how can any one be happy 
who never does anything for the comfort of 
others? Mr. Perkins knew all about Mr. Bray, 
his wife, and six children, and how hard it was for 
them to get food. And as he moved away from 
rosy-cheeked Willie, feeding the birds, he said to 
himself, “I almost wish I could begin life all over 
again, I think perhaps I would be kinder and — 
happier.” 

Then some good spirit whispered that it never 
was too late to begin to do well, and as Willie’s 
words rang in his ears, “God means for us to give 
away things,” instead of going right home, he 
turned in the direction of some stores that were 
still open. 

The market-men looked surprised, but made no 
remark when Mr. Perkins asked for the largest 
turkey they had left; then he ordered as many 
cranberries, vegetables, nuts, and oranges as a 
market-basket would hold. 

It was a heavy burden, and Mr. Perkins could 
not have carried it all the way, but one of the 
market-men took it to the corner on a wagon, 
then Mr. Perkins carried it to Mr. Bray’s door and 
knocked. 

The mother opened the door. “Good morning, 
Mrs. Bray,” said Mr. Perkins, ‘I’ve brought you 
a Thanksgiving turkey and a few other things. I 
was afraid you might not have turkey enough 
to-day ; times have been rather hard, but I wanted 
the children to have a good dinner.” 

Tommy, who had been peeping from an inside 
door, went in and told the others something, and 
Mr. Perkins heard dancing and wild whoops of 
joy. 

The poor mother’s eyes filled with tears. “I 
hope God will bless you, sir,” she said; “ you must 
be very happy to be able to make others so happy. 
This will make my husband take fresh courage.” 


As Mr. Perkins sat down in his comfortable 
library he said to himself, ‘I do feel a little happy ; 
let’s see, that one bit of kindness made those 
children jubilant; I could hear them chuckling and 
dancing; it made that poor little woman grateful 
and happy; and she said it would give her hus- 
band fresh courage. I might find steady work for 
Mr. Bray if I tried. Now I’ve begun I might as 
well keep on and do a bit of good in the world. 
That rosy-cheeked child read me quite a lesson.” 

The next Sunday in Sunday School Tommy 
Bray told Willie that they had such a big turkey 
Thanksgiving Day that his mother could scarcely 
get it into the oven. “It wasn’t done till most 
the middle of the afternoon,” said Tommy, “then 
we had the finest dinner we ever had in our lives.” 
He leaned over nearer to Willie and whispered, 
“Mr. Perkins brought it to us.” 

“He must a-wanted to be happy,” said Willie. 

“He made us happy,” said Tommy. 

At night Willie told his mother what he had 
said to Mr. Perkins on Thanksgiving morning, 
and then what Tommy had said in Sunday School. 

“What do you s’pose made old Mr. Perkins 
carry that nice dinner to Tommy’s folks?” he 
asked. 

“It may be,” his mother replied, “that he 
thought if a little boy was feeding God’s hungry 
little birds, he ought to feed some of God’s 
hungry creatures too, and as he was a grown map, 
he would feed a family.” 

“TI think he wanted to be happy,” said Willie. 

And really, Willie was right. 


PESSIMISTS. 
Some ever search the sky for clouds, 
H’en though the day be fair; 
And seeking thus for signs of storms, 
Lose all the blue that’s there! 
HaRoip Farrincron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


BY L. 


KE four fellows have had more good times 
together than you could count on fifty 
sticks. Of course we’ve skated and 

coasted, and tick-tacked on the windows; but 
that’s nothing —just what all boys did. Our best 
fun we always had the night before Thanksgiving. 
when we used to rig up in the most outlandish 
clothes we could get hold of, and then go round 
begging at all the houses,—the “ Thanksgiving 
Tramps,” they used to call us. 

Last year we got ready for the most glorious 
sport we’d ever had,— better than ringing the bells 
the night before the Fourth,— better even than 
playing highway robbers and scaring the girls,— I 
spose because then we got the worst of our jokes. 

Buster Bailey had an old stove-pipe hat, and a 
long overcoat that came clear down to his heels. 
He stalked round for a week before, as big as 
life and nearly out of his senses with excitement, 
the same as he always is when there’s a prospect 
of anything good to eat. Every time Billy Brown 
saw one of us fellows, he began to chuckle and 
turn a back somersault or a cart-wheel, and then 
he would hop off on one foot, grinning and mak- 
ing faces, until we were fairly wild with curiosity. 
I always liked Billy, but I could never see through 
him. He always finds something tremendously 
funny about everything,— I honestly believe that 
chap would laugh if he had to saw wood all day 
long. 

We always went to the old barn, at the top of 
the hill, to eat what we got, so the other fellows 
wouldn’t be likely to pop in just as we started on 
the pies. And then the dark corners and the cob- 
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webs on the loft and the screech-owls outdoors 
all made us feel sort of queer down inside, and 
think how brave we were not to be afraid. Well, 
—we all met there last year, nik for our 
“tramp.” 

Tom and I had rigged up most any old thing, 
and Buster was there with hat and coat; but Billy 
capped the climax,—he was just imieene! He 
had fixed up as a regular ghost, and I know he did 
it to frighten Buster, ’cause he’s an awful coward. 

“ Bill, you’re a trump!” Tom shouted, and then 
we raced down the hill to old Aunt Sally Jacob’s 
door. 

I don’t know why we went there, for she was 
nothing but a stingy, cross old maid; that was 
what we always called her. I guess, to tell the 
honest truth, we were the least bit afraid of her; 
but Buster marched straight up the steps and gave 
one loud knock. Then we waited. 

First we heard a shuffle of feet inside, then a 
creak at the latch, and then, through the crack, as 
the door swung slowly open, we saw Aunt Sally’s 
wrinkled face peering -out into the dark. She 
eyed Buster, then Tom, and then I hid behind 
Billy, and only heard her disgusted voice, “Huh! 
the Tramps! ” 

As she scuffed off again, and we stood waiting 
in the cold wind that swept around the corner, I, 
for my part, wished I hadn’t come. Even Billy, 
for once, was sober. After a minute that seemed 
ten, she came back, and— we blinked and rubbed 
our eyes —yes, she was hugging in both hands a 
huge chicken pie! And such a pie! All brown 
and crisp, with tempting little knobs that stuck up 
everywhere, and oh, how good it smelled! 

*T know what boys like, if I am a ‘cross old 
maid,’” she said a little bitterly, and then, before 
we could move a muscle, she had slammed the 
door. Not one of us could speak a word — but in 
the darkness we saw something white turning 
somersaults across the lawn. 

Buster was the first to find his voice. “I say, 
fellers, I’m starved. Let’s eat it now.” Without 
another word we rushed pell-mell up the hill and 
into the barn, Buster carrying the pie, and the 
rest of us at his heels. 

In a quarter of a minute after we tumbled 
through the doorway, we had a lantern lighted on 
the loft, and were sitting cross-legged on the hay, 
with the pie in the middle. Pulling out his jack- 
knife, Buster slashed through the crust, and it 
crunched with a delicious, crispy sound that made 
our mouths water. But all at once he stopped 
short and peeped underneath the crust. 

“ Boys,” he yelled, pitching his knife across the 
barn and dropping at full length on the hay-mow, 
“boys, that pie’s a fraud!” 

In an instant we had torn off the crust, and 
then one big groan filled the barn from roof te 
floor. The pie was filled with chickens’ heads 
and bills and claws. 

Tom stared at me andI stared at Tom. Fora 
whole minute there was dead silence. Then Billy 
Brown began to laugh, first a little snicker, then 
a snort, that finally lengthened out into such a 
hearty shout that we just had to laugh with him. 

“Pitch in, boys,” he cried, holding his sides, 
and trying to catch his breath, “pitch in, the roof 
of it’s dandy!” 

And I tell you, we did pitch in. For the next 
two minutes we didn’t waste much time. 

Then we climbed slowly down the ladder, one 
by one, and slunk out of the barn, Billy in the 
middle, with what was left of the pie. Soon after, 
four very meek little tramps stole up to Aunt 
Sally’s door and left her dish with the bills and 
claws, but not a morsel of that crust remained. 

“T guess we'd better go home, now,” said Buster, 
thoughtfully pounding his old silk hat against one 
knee. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Come up close to the Editor, and he will whisper 
a secret or two, young readers. 

In the next number of Every Other Sunday 
will appear the first instalment of “The Home 
Study Club.” It will be a feature of the paper, 
for the present, in every issue. We believe the 
idea will prove popular. A lady, well versed in 
the subjects treated, will have charge of this new 
department. 

Another bit of news: In the same number will 
be a bright dialogue piece, available for use in 
the Christmas concerts and entertainments. The 
title is “ A Visit to Santa Claus.” 

And the Christmas number of very Other 
Sunday, ah! that will be “fine”! Stories and 
appropriate pictures in abundance. Probably, 
two beautiful Madonnas, specially engraved for 
us, will appear. 

The Editor has been spending his Autumn days 
(or rather nights), where do you suppose? At 
Lexington, Mass. That good old town of famous 
history! We wish our readers could go out and 
visit the lovely Common, with its memorial stones 
and noble statue of “The Minuteman.” We in- 
tend to publish a picture of this remarkable work 
of art which was created by Kitson. 

Looking out on this Common, where the first 
firing took place between the British and the 
Yankees, are the windows of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school room of Lexington. A large, pros- 
perous school it is. The Editor is proud of it. 

There is one regret in the Editor’s mind,— he 
has not been chestnutting. The trees were full, 
and the frosts were sharp; but he found no time. 
Alas! what a loss! There is no greater sport 
than to ramble in the Autumn woods. 


BOOK TABLE, 


Lire Everzastine. The first thought on tak- 
ing up this little book by John Fiske is a sad one. 
We shall have no more notable volumes from his 
pen. But that shadow is followed by the sun- 
shine of a better mood. We ought to be grateful 
for what this clear thinker gave us. Remarkable 
indeed was the compass of his literary work. 
History became fascinating in his hands, and 
political affairs took on a charm beneath his touch. 

This final bequest from him treats of immor- 
tality. Like a four-square structure are the four 
books of his which refer to religion and philoso- 
phy. These are “The Destiny of Man,” “ The 
Idea of God,” “Through Nature to God,” “Life 
Everlasting.” Jobn Fiske specially loved these 
deep subjects, and he would have written far 
more on kindred themes had other duties per- 
mitted. Thoughtful, brilliant, sincere, discrimi- 
nating, he throws upon this subject a clear light. 
Readers may not accept all his arguments and 
conclusions, but they will. challenge attention. 
The author approaches this ever-engrossing hope 
with confirming reasons brought from modern 
scholarship. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth 
covers. Pages 87. Price $1 net.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


Lexineron, MAss. 
Dear Editor,—1I am eleven years old, and have 
taken the Sunday-School paper ever since I was four 
years old. I think it has such pretty stories and 
puzzles. The minister of our church is Rey. C. A. 
Staples, and my Sunday-School teacher Miss Marion P. 
Kirkland. I enclose in my letter an anagram and an 
enigma. Hoping that these and my letter will be good 
eyeuge to publish in the paper, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
HELEN W. PHELPS. 


Derrorr, Micu. 

Dear Editor,— In your Every Other Sunday for 
Oct. 27, 1901, there was a letter, in which the writer 
spoke of bine jays pulling at the burrs of the nuts on 
the chestnut tree, and wondering, if they do carry them 
away, what they do with them. 

I have read that they do carry them away and bury 
them in the ground, often forgetting them; and from 
those seeds many of our trees have sprung. 

I hope some one else of your readers will write, 
telling more things about the blue jays or any other 
bird, because they are very interesting. 

Mary JEssiz Woop. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 16, 15, 6, is angry. 
My 1, 3, 9, is a love-name. 
My 6, 23, 21, 9, 5, 4, 9, is somebody we all dislike. 
My 17, 15, 18, 3, is a spice. 
My 22, 23, 9, is to permit. 
My 16, 15, 24, is a girl’s name. 
My 20, 8, is a preposition. 
My 4, 28, 10, is a kind of work. 
My 10, 11, 13, 12, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 9, 7, 21, is a number. 
My 2, 15, 9, is an animal. 
My 5, 4, is a verb. 
My 2, 15, 6, 14, 15, 8, 9, is to be full of joy. 
My 19, 20, 8, 6, is not harsh. 
My whole was a man of prominence known through- 
out the world. 
HELEN W. PHELPS. 


PUZZLE. 


Tue following describe the title of some popular 
magazines. Name them. 


1. What a lively young girl is. 
2. Ancient Minstrels. 
3. Denotes veracity. 
4. Part of a rope. 
5. Thomas Edison. 
6. New England settler. 
ELLA WHEELER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Tuat —— is still rough, the carpenter will —— it. 
I sent to the grocery for a ——, and instead they 


sent me a——. 
CONUNDRUMS XI. AND XII. 


Wuy should goat’s milk be used most in the dairy? 
Wuy is the horse the most curious feeder in the 
world? 


Madge Carrington of Iowa has sent a correct answer 
to one of the puzzles in number 3. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO.IyY. 


Eniema VI.— Longfellow. 

Eniema VII.— William Shakespeare. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.— The cruel priests still persist in 
punishing heretics with stripes. 

Wuicu would you rather have a golden ring or a 
field of golden grain. 

ANAGRAM.— Count that day lost whose low descend- 
ing sun views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

ConunpRum VII.— A pocket book. 

ConunpRumM VIII.— Marigold. 
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